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of village life, not merely the rules governing the relations
between lord and peasant, the heriots, the fines, the rights of
felling timber, grazing beasts, &c., but it determined even the
doings of the villager himself, to whom he might leave his
property, the rights of his wife to dower, or of the km to guardian-
ship. For some time too the king's courts of equity had been
in the habit of deciding cases by inquiry into this ' custom '
to which the parties appealed. We are in the habit of regarding
' custom' as an undesirable drag on the wheels of progress, as
buttressing the vested interests of birth and wealth, rather than
as the prop of the poor man fighting for his right to live. But in
the sixteenth century it was the rich man who wanted change
and progress, who found this ' custom of the manor' barring
his path and who used his power in the expanding state to get
nd of or at least to evade it. The struggle between ' custom '
and the new ' business' ideals is the story of the sixteenth
century.

In the meanwhile the position of the peasant was, and had
been for a century, one of considerable prosperity. There had
been signs of the coming changes, some oppression and misery
had already appeared, but so far the majority of the villages
of England were happy and prosperous. Of the peasant ' the
picture we get is of an open-handed, turbulent, large-eating and
deep-dnnking people, much given to merriment both coarse
and refined; according to modern standards very ignorant,
yet capable of swift enthusiasm, litigious, great sticklers for their
rights, quick to use force in defence of them, proud of their
independence, and free from the grosser forms of poverty which
crush the spirit '.x There is no doubt that the peasantry of
England in that age were better off materially and consequently
freer of spirit and more independent in character than that of
neighbouring nations. Throughout the century the turbulence
of the workers is a constant source of anxiety to the government.
They rise again and again, to protect their fields from exploiting
landlords, to fight for the old religion or to die for the new.

1 R H Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Centwrv, p  132.
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